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"You may call the movie house a theater 
or something else. If you refuse us all the 
old names, we'll find a new name for it. 

"It comes along as one of the profound 
revelations of the crowd life. 

"It may not bring with it the sanction 
of tradition. It needs no academic guaran- 
tee. 



"No other audience includes so many di- 
verse classes, individuals, talents, fools, 
philosophers, nobodies, somebodies. 

"It's the first democratic audience. It's 
the introduction of a new dramatic and 
pictorial era! 

"It throws out a net which catches the 
universal man!" 



SOME OF THE PEOPLE WE WORK FOR 



By John Fosteb Cabb, Director, Immigrant Publication Society, New York 



It's work with the immigrant, of course 
— as the jeering cynic says, "doing good to 
one's fellow man at the other end of a 
book." Rejoicing in my equivocal title, my 
first thought is to turn an admiring mirror 
toward your busy selves, and to show some- 
thing of the rapid development and prog- 
ress of a library movement that within a 
few years has become both nation-wide and 
wonderfully efficient in patriotic service. 
Yet it has been accomplished so quietly that 
a campaigning propagandist has found it 
possible to ask: "Why don't the libraries 
do something for the Americanization of 
the immigrant?" 

What I shall have to say must be largely 
concerned with individual results, and, 
above all, with the opportunities of the 
work. But I must also tell something of 
the magnitude of actual accomplishment, 
and of the remarkable way in which the 
libraries have adapted existing methods 
and machinery, with plentiful invention, to 
this new problem — new in its present in- 
terest and great extent. 

Let me begin by saying that our Society, 
to a greater or less extent, has had the 
privilege of the co-operation of more than 
five hundred public libraries in our par- 
ticular work for the immigrant. With a 
considerable number of them, we have a 
friendly and frequent correspondence, that 
tells its own amazing story of results. But 
for the purpose of this talk, I have espe- 
cially sought the opportunity of knowing 
more intimately of the work now being 



done in the libraries of some twenty cities, 
that are very actively engaged in the edu- 
cation and Americanization of these for- 
eign-born friends of ours. 

In spite of its newness, much of the work 
has a background of many years of labor. 
There is a wide range of ingenious and 
successful experiment, yet the startling 
thing is the union in common purpose and 
method. I sometimes quote, as true of one, 
a method that is common to nearly all. 
Or I have caught a single activity, as it 
stood out, and have seemed to make it 
represent the complex work of a large and 
aggressive organization. I can here at- 
tempt no fairly comprehensive account of 
these undertakings — only a series of flash 
pictures, taken as the magnesium chanced 
to burn, that together, I hope, may have 
a certain truth of indication. As to the in- 
justice done, I mean later to make full 
amends. 

Let me give you some of the large, or 
illuminating, facts taken almost at random 
from the mass of these records, personal 
as well as formal. Bear in mind that these 
last two years have been years of 
exceptional difficulty. In the matter of for- 
eign literature, it has been impossible to 
purchase any books whatever from some of 
the nations now at war. Add to this, that 
during these two years many of our im- 
portant libraries have been forced, through 
lack of funds, to curtail work, to close 
stations or branches, discharge employes, 
buy fewer books. At such times new ven- 
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turet are the first to suffer or be abandoned. 

Yet see how the work grows! In our 
own city of New York, with its forty-three 
library branches, those branches having the 
largest so-called immigrant membership 
lead all the others in circulation. The use 
of books in foreign languages has increased 
so rapidly that their circulation now reaches 
nearly seven hundred thousand a year. 
The results have proved so satisfactory 
that the library supply of foreign books 
has been increased thirty per cent in two 
years. The demand? The Italian circula- 
tion has increased twenty-seven per cent 
in each of two successive years. The Yid- 
dish thirty-one per cent and forty-two per 
cent. 

Chicago writes graphically how the for- 
eign-born are "storming" the library for 
books in their own tongues. "Crave" and 
"yearn" are the immigrant's words. "The 
shelves for foreign books are nearly always 
empty, volumes being borrowed as fast as 
they are returned." For the coming year 
a generous appropriation is to be devoted 
to the purchase of foreign books; yet this 
is the official word of despair: "The supply 
will still fall far short of the demand." 
Appropriately Mr. Legler tells the story of 
the poor little Jewish boy, whose head 
hardly reached the top of the librarian's 
desk. He wanted "Oliver Twist," because 
he knew the story. It was of a hungry lit- 
tle boy, who lived in a poorhouse, and who 
always asked for more. "More what?'' 
asked the sympathetic librarian. "More 
corn-flakes," lisped the small borrower. 

Cleveland has pushed the work with 
many clever devices. There is, of course, 
as almost everywhere, the systematic use 
of night schools, national clubs and foreign 
language newspapers. But besides, there 
are talks and lectures on citizenship, 
American institutions, the opportunities of 
American life. One branch in a Jewish dis- 
trict supplies Russian tea, and wafers, at 
two cents a glass. The- staff numbers many 
assistants speaking foreign languages. 
Patiently, persistently the children are 
used to interest the parents. Results? One 
branch writes: "The demand for foreign 



books far exceeds the supply." Another: 
"We are losing steady readers who have 
read 'everything.' " Another: "It is sel- 
dom possible to find a single English gram- 
mar, conversation book, or naturalization 
guide on the shelves." Another: "After 
languages, fiction is most popular." 

St. Louis, like Cleveland and Chicago, 
has made surveys, and on a wide scale, of 
the different populations served by the 
library's branches. It has made sympa- 
thetic studies of their racial and national 
ideals, their cultural backgrounds. Like 
Cleveland, New York and Chicago, it is 
struggling with the problem of nationalities 
constantly shifting from district to dis- 
trict. "Kerry Patch" with its joyous brick- 
bat rule has disappeared before an in- 
vasion from eastern Europe; and the an- 
cient and unchanging "Old French Town" 
is actually becoming polyglot. Industriously 
the work has been pushed. Members 
of the staff have done house-to-house 
visiting. Posters and leaflets have been 
energetically used. These sentences, for 
quoting, picture the character of the 
work and tell results: "All our material is 
used over and over again." "These people 
devour American history and biography." 
"Grown men and women pass books in 
their own language, pocket their pride, and 
go on to the children's corner." "Books in 
English for foreigners are in such demand 
that we are unable to fill the call." 

One St. Louis branch librarian reports: 
"The one class of books, which reaches 
readers of all nationalities, is the collection 
of easy readers and books on civics and 
citizenship." And for the benefit of those 
who fear divided allegiance among the 
mass of our foreign-born, she adds: "Our 
collection of books on the war is not to be 
compared in popularity to crochet and cook 
books, or books on poultry and auto- 
mobiles." 

Providence, distinguished for its careful 
lists and its Bulletin, and for so much other 
model work in this field, is dealing, like 
several other cities, with a problem of 
twenty different languages. Slides of the 
library have been explained by interpreters 
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at the movies. The library has helped or- 
ganize meetings of different nationalities. 

Springfield is using attractive leaflets of 
invitation. Staff members visit the evening 
schools and give library talks. They also 
visit the foreign clubs, treating the people 
"as normal folk," and there is the same 
happiness of result. Detroit, stressing 
"human sympathy," is determinedly mak- 
ing the foreign department a bridge to the 
English. Pittsburgh is successfully using 
window exhibits, and an automobile in 
parade decorated with books and placards 
advertising the library. It has had groups 
of foreigners organized and brought to the 
library on personally conducted visits. 

Louisville, almost outside the immigrant 
zone, is still doing interesting, original and 
successful work with Yiddish. Jersey City 
believes in cultivating patriotism in the 
American as well as in the foreigner, and 
has prepared for general free distribution 
an admirable and attractive series of 
leaflets and pamphlets dealing with the 
origins and government of city, county and 
state, our patriotic holidays, the flag, and 
sketch biographies of great Americans. 

Buffalo, specializing, has made of the 
small library a friendly center, "where 
guidance can be had to almost anything 
that pertains to the new country." These 
branches give advice and help in the 
humblest matters of daily life — settling 
disputes, naming babies, writing letters of 
condolence, obtaining employment; but 
they also work, and they work powerfully, 
in helping the newcomer to learn English, 
to obtain citizenship papers, as well as aid- 
ing in many difficult cases with the public 
authorities. "Extraordinary work for the 
library to undertake!" would have been our 
comment but a short time ago! 

"It is the personal contact which tells," 
writes Mr. Walter L. Brown. And this 
claim of human helpfulness proves its un- 
expected power in the Buffalo library in 
such a matter as dealing with street gangs. 
It is a power based upon the gratitude of 
the people for service generously and 
democratically rendered. A couple of years 
ago a cut was threatened in the library 



appropriation, that would have closed some 
of the branches. An appeal was made for 
the help of those who used the libraries, 
and the branches were speedily saved. 

I know no more impressive testimony 
to the possibilities of this work, than these 
earnest words of Mr. Brown, born of prac- 
tical and successful experience with the 
immigrant in Buffalo: "We believe that 
the branch libraries, if they were as plenti- 
ful as they should be in cities where new 
Americans gather, would practically solve 
the whole problem." 

In Boston, also, the remarkable success 
of the work has brought a remarkable 
faith. The North End Branch writes in 
full conviction: "It is the library which 
has the greatest power to interpret the 
spirit of American democracy to the for- 
eign-born." From the immigrant's very 
first day the library in Boston serves him. 
It is often his official welcomer. And so 
highly does it succeed in its friendly educa- 
tion that new difficulties are discovered, 
and a junior librarian writes from Bennet 
Street in warning: "The librarian's duty 
as a public hostess is not so to socialize 
the library as to make it a public 
rendezvous!" Much work is done in Boston 
that deserves careful description. Sum- 
ming its activities, Mr. Ward, supervisor 
of branches, says of the growing success: 
"With results like that, what librarian 
would not be willing to do any amount of 
work?" 

Passaic, pioneer in the field, systemati- 
cally begins with fundamentals and takes 
for its motto: "The first thing is to inform 
ourselves." And so for three years the 
staff has made special studies in the his- 
tory, literature and conditions of life in 
the native countries of our immigrants. 
Picturesque exhibits have brought many 
foreign-born visitors, and there are lectures 
on Franklin, Washington and Lincoln. "I 
came with a sad heart and a tired head," 
wrote a grateful Italian, "but left with 
joyous, happy feeling." 

And may I end this hasty summary with 
a note of the work so humbly started by 
Mrs. Kreuzpointner, of Altoona? You re- 
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member her beginning four years ago with 
ten books in a soap box? I wish I had time 
to share with you some of her wonderful 
letters — her quaint and human stories of 
readers. For it is the spirit and wit 
that count. The major problems and the 
work are the same, be the library large or 
small. 

"Our books are read to pieces," she says. 
"We are altruists playing Cinderella on 
short rations. But the joy I get doing 
something with nothing! Some weeks I 
get nothing out of it but mud. It depends 
on the weather. Once in a while I have 
the pleasure of scrubbing up some dear 
Italian boy, before I allow him to 
take a book in his hand. That is where 
the personal touch comes in!" 

And so it goes! The uncouth new-com- 
ers, soon disciplined! The zeal in reading, 
the growing appreciation of our country 
among her members — Poles, Italians, 
Armenians! The sudden success that per- 
force led for a while to taking all English 
books out of the Polish library, until a 
fair supply could be secured, and the 
clamor stopped. 

As I talk to these good librarian folk, I 
find myself always in an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm, when we speak of work with 
our immigrants. They tell me — and I have 
collected hundreds of astounding instances 
— of miracles wrought, of affecting grati- 
tude, of beautiful friendships formed. They 
have level judgments, undeceived, of the 
failings of these newcomers, but they also 
understand their possibilities. And in the 
work they find personal benefits. One li- 
brarian, questioned in an open Boston 
meeting, told me that the first thing she 
and her staff had learned from the for- 
eigner was — what do you think? — polite- 
ness! Another librarian gives the happy 
confidence that she had entered the work 
with the compassion that the kind hearts 
of the first cabin hold for the steerage; 
but that the gain in the end for her had 
been a complete conversion to democracy. 
"I could talk on forever about it," writes 
me one of your most distinguished and suc- 
cessful workers. 



To the immigrant the library represents 
the open door of American life and oppor- 
tunity. "Before we had these books, our 
evenings were like nights in a jail," said 
an Italian in a hill town of Massachusetts. 

"You mean that I can take these books 
home? You trust me?" asked a poor fel- 
low of a Chicago librarian. "If I tell that 
in Russia, they no belief me." 

"Will America ever be militarist?" I 
heard one Italian baker ask of another. 
"No," was the prompt reply, "the friendly 
schools and the libraries are against it." 

I gave a simple sketch of Lincoln to a 
Lithuanian waiter, who came back in a 
couple of weeks and said: "Gee, that book 
you gave me sure did give me a hunch. I 
was sick and out of work, but it got me a 
job." Next I found him struggling through 
Bacon's "Essays" and Epictetus. That was 
only six months ago. The other day he 
wrote me from Detroit, where he had joined 
the library, and had just heard a lecture on 
psychology. 

Wonderful and rapid is often the surface 
change in these people of good will. They 
fall, for instance, very readily into our 
ways and into our vernacular. 

I descended into a greengrocer's dark 
cellar in our Bleecker Street colony. It 
was lit by a smudgy lamp. Peppers 
festooned the walls. The black shawled 
padrona was roasting her big pine cones 
over a charcoal fire. I seemed in Naples. 
An eager signorlna was haggling over a 
purchase. I looked. It was about the 
choice of a Christmas tree. I listened. 
She impatiently stamped her foot: "No, 
not that one. It's kinder skimpy." 

It was at the movies — a special showing 
of the film of Paul Revere's Ride for an 
audience of new-come Poles. The bombastic 
English general advanced and imperiously 
ordered his lieutenant to swing wide the 
barn doors, expecting to find a great store 
of Yankee ammunition. But, lo! the barn 
was empty! Excitedly a young Pole 
jumped up, waved his hat, and joyously 
shouted: "Stung!" 

You may fairly take these surface things 
for straws indicating a vital change, a 
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change often brought about from sheer 
gratitude for the peace and the comfortable 
living of America, and its rough and hearty 
good fellowship. 

Ever in this library work I find a deep 
patriotic purpose, and never do I fail to 
find two thoughts to which I wish power 
might be given. One is that we born Ameri- 
cans need a more perfect understanding 
— a more human understanding — of these 
newcomers, and of the enormously com- 
plex problem that they represent. The 
other is an entire lack of sympathy with 
this mad propaganda of haste in turning 
the immigrant forthwith into a citizen — 
the foolish beating of patriotic tom-toms! 

Citizenship counts for nothing unless it 
is sought in love and knowledge, and con- 
ferred in dignity. Doubt human nature, 
talk of the menace of the "unassimilated 
foreigner," his violence and crime; force 
unschooled men to learn English within a 
year under the penalty of losing their jobs, 
though you yourself may not have the gift 
of tongues, or be able to learn a foreign 
language for the life of you; force them in 
droves through citizenship classes; and you 
earn only contempt, gaining nothing to the 
nation. But first give a man reasons for 
loving his new country; appeal to his am- 
bition; give him the opportunity he so 
often craves; and then you have a citizen 
indeed! 

Miss Marguerite Reid, whose admirable 
work in Providence has been made so effec- 
tive through understanding and sympathy, 
tells me of an indignant Greek friend of 
hers, an ardent, unpaid library worker. 
"Make them over into Americans?" he 
cried, "Before they have had time to 
breathe the air of freedom? Don't be too 
energetic! Let time do something." 

My mind turns back to these immigrant 
millions— their splendid human material 
for the upbuilding of our country. Among 
them we shall often find refreshment for 
cur own patriotism. The other day in the 
mouth of my friend Gusto, I heard again 
the old slogan of the Know-Nothlngs. 
"That's just what it ought to be!" he said 
in his fluent Italian. "America for the 



Americans!" "But who are the Ameri- 
cans?" I interrupted. "Why, we are! 
Those who care for America! We, too, who 
came here starving and are grateful!" 

In my intimate living with these humble 
folk of many nations, though many times 
sharply divided by the conflicting passions 
of the war, I have still found them one 
in devotion to the new land. Their 
patriotism is not that of Decatur's: "My 
country, right or wrong!" Not that of 
the distinguished hyphenate's of the other 
week: "My country, when she's right!" 
But among them I have always caught the 
calm certitude: "My country will be 
right!" 

"Patriotism refreshed!" I said. You can- 
not fail of a heartening thrill, when you 
come to know of so many instances of 
patriotic devotion, devotion like that of a 
lover, finding expression in extravagances, 
may I say, impossible to our slower pulses; 
for the rest of us are apt to take our love of 
country too much "as a matter of course." 
And so may I give you three stories, each 
of which I know to be true? 

A friend of mine saw a young Armenian 
hurl himself into the roadway to save our 
flag, a torn and muddied bit of cotton that 
had been thrown away, from the wheels 
of an onrushing automobile. He grasped 
the flag, slipped and desperately tried to 
roll out of the way to save himself, but not 
in time to prevent the crushing of his 
leg. 

And this comes to me directly. A lady 
bought an old colonial mansion in New 
Jersey, reputed to have been used as head- 
quarters by Washington. For months it 
had housed a gang of Italian laborers. 
Fearfully she went to inspect her purchase. 
She found it indeed spoiled — a grimy bar- 
racks. But one room was spotless. The 
answer to her surprised question was that 
the Italians had heard that room was the 
great Washington's own. So they carefully 
cleaned it; found a lithograph of the 
famous Stuart portrait in Boston; hung it 
on the wall, and under it kept a glass with 
a floating and ever-burning wick. 

I've been asked to tell you again the 
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tale of my Russian-Jewish friend — the 
electrician. I'm glad to do so, because 
only now can I give you the full story. 

He was a little, wizened, squint-eyed, 
old man. He had told me that he came to 
America because of Lincoln, and I had 
asked him how that was. He said he was 
born on the shores of the Sea of Azof, and 
that as a boy he had heard this story: 
Tolstoi was once traveling in the Caucasus, 
and being very fond of public speaking, he 
one day made a speech through an inter- 
preter to a Tartar tribe. He was at that 
time very much interested in Napoleon. 
So he spoke of Napoleon and of other great 
war captains. When he had finished, the 
Tartar chieftain said: "Now, will you be 
good enough to tell my children of a man 
who was far greater than any of these men, 
of a man who was so great that he could 
even forgive his enemies?" When Tolstoi 
asked him who that might be, he said: 
"Abraham Lincoln." 

The next time he heard of Lincoln it was 
in this way: A sailor friend, a Russian 
Christian, returning from one of his voy- 
ages brought back a wonderful book in 
English, of which he knew a little. "It con- 
tains," he said, "things so true and beau- 
tiful that they would bring tears to your 
eyes, if you could only read them." So 
they had some pages of it translated and 
hektographed, and these they circulated 
among their friends. But some of the 
sheets fell into the hands of the police. And 
my Jewish friend told me how he and the 
poor lad's mother, one early morning, crept 
through the shadows of by streets down to 
the railroad station, and from the hiding 
of an old engine-house saw his friend start 
on the long journey to Siberia. "And the 
book?" I eagerly asked. "It was Henry J. 
Raymond's 'Life, speeches and public serv- 
ices of Abraham Lincoln.' " 

And so this man came to America. To- 
day beside his telephone in his little shop 



in New York, there are the two great 
speeches pasted on the wall, and very old 
and dirty they are. I asked him about 
them. "Oh," he said, "I learned them 
quick. But when I am waiting for a tele- 
phone call I let my eye go over them, and 
you know I always find something new and 
something fine. It is like a man who looks 
into one point of the heavens all the time. 
He ends by discovering a new star!" 

An American by right of the spirit! Pew 
of them, it is true, are like my Russian 
Jewish friend. But to all of them, partic- 
ularly now, is it our duty to reveal the 
ideal America, to prove that the sacred 
things of our past, and the great ideals of 
our fathers, for which they have such won- 
derful, ready reverence, can still be found 
in the America of today. 

This is the remedy for the divided al- 
legiance that some fear. This is the na- 
tion's great need today — a preparedness for 
the future more important than any other, 
for it will give us citizens filled with devo- 
tion to our country and to the ideals for 
which she stands. This is our work and 
our opportunity. Millions are to come. 
Some of them already are at the gateway, 
eager to know of our life and to have a 
part in it, but barred by ignorance. 

Shall we not with them build up this 
America, one with our past, into the great- 
est cosmopolitan nation of the world — a 
glorious welding of men, who are one in 
their desire for Liberty, Equality, Brother- 
hood and Peace? 

The work that you are doing is a mighty 
part of It. And there come back to me 
certain words from "The dream of John 
Ball." "In these days are ye building a 
house which shall not be overthrown, and 
the world shall not be too great or too 
little to hold it; for indeed it shall be the 
world itself, set free from evildoers for 
friends to dwell in." 



